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BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR 
MARCUS  DODS,  D,D. 


THE  LITERAL  INTERPRE 
TATION  OF  THE  SERMON 
ON  THE  MOUNT 

I 

THE  abundant  correspondence 
which  has  been  appearing  in 
these  columns  fairly  represents 
the  variety  of  opinion  at 
present  held  regarding  some 
of  our  Lord's  precepts.  Some 
think  that  as  St.  Paul's  in 
junctions  regarding  the  dress 
and  conduct  of  women,  or  St. 
James's  regarding  the  anoint- 
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ing  of  the  sick,  have  become 
obsolete  through  the  alteration 
of  circumstances,  so  if  our 
Lord  had  lived  in  our  social 
conditions  He  would  have  used 
different  language  for  the  guid 
ance  of  His  followers.  Others 
hold  that  His  language  was 
intended  to  be  and  is  binding 
for  all  time  and  all  conditions, 
and  that  the  Church  can  never 
fulfil  the  function  of  salt  to 
the  world  until  these  precepts 
are  literally  obeyed.  Many  a 
humble  Christian,  anxious  to 
discover  why  the  world  is  no 
better  and  happier,  and  why 
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the  religion  of  Christ  does  so 
little  to  mend  it,  reads  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
says :  Here  is  the  secret : 
men  have  not  obeyed  Christ. 
Here  are  precepts  which  the 
Church  ignores.  Christianity 
has  not  moved  the  world  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Chris 
tianity  as  Christ  meant  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  world,  but 
only  a  spurious,  degenerate, 
pithless  imitation  of  it. 

Needless  difficulties  have  been 
introduced  by  mere  misunder 
standing  or  over-scrupulosity. 
Our  Lord's  prohibition  of  oaths 
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has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  such  a 
sense  that  they  refuse  to  take 
an  oath  even  in  a  court  of 
justice.  When  George  Fox 
was  commanded  by  the  Judges 
at  Lancaster  to  take  the  oath, 
he  replied  :  *  Ye  have  given  me 
a  book  here  to  kiss  and  to 
swear  on,  and  this  book  which 
ye  have  given  me  to  kiss  says, 
"  Kiss  the  Son/'  and  the  Son 
says'in'this  book,  "  Swear  not 
at  all."  Now  I  say  as  the  book 
says,  and  yet~ye  imprison  me  ; 
how  chance  ye  do  not  imprison 
the  book  for  saying  so  ?  How 
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comes  it  that  the  book  is  at 
liberty  amongst  you,  which 
bids  me  not  swear,  and  yet  ye 
imprison  me  for  doing  as  the 
book  bids  me  ?  Why  don't  ye 
imprison  the  book  ? '  But  what 
our  Lord  is  protesting  against 
is  not  the  taking  of  an  oath 
in  a  court  of  justice,  or  the 
swearing  of  fealty  to  an 
Emperor,  but  the  Oriental 
habit  of  interlarding  the  whole 
conversation  with  what  we 
euphemistically  call  { strong 
language.'  The  accepted  dis 
tinction  between  the  typical 
Oriental  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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is  the  false  and  lying  habit  of 
the  one,  the  frankness  and 
truth  of  the  other.  But  where 
lying  is  the  habit  a  statement 
is  accepted  only  when  accom 
panied  by  the  strongest  asse 
verations.  Hence  the  constant 
use  of  oaths  in  conversation. 
Where  we  should  content  our 
selves  with  a  simple  c  Is  it 
possible  ? '  or  a  bare  £  Indeed  ? ' 
the  Arab  says  '  Wallah/  that 
is,  fBy  God/  or  'Do  you  say 
that  on  oath  ? '  Among  our 
selves  swearing  is  commonly 
the  inarticulate  emphasis  of 
ignorance,  and  is  used  by 
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persons  who  do  not  know  their 
mother-tongue  sufficiently  well 
to  be  articulately  and  intelli 
gently  emphatic.  As  Carlyle 
says  of  his  father  :  c  In  anger 
he  had  no  need  of  oaths,  his 
words  were  like  sharp  arrows 
that  smote  into  the  very 
heart.' 

That  this  simplicity  of  lan 
guage,  the  natural  accompani 
ment  of  truthfulness,  should 
suffice  in  a  court  of  justice  is, 
no  doubt,  desirable,  but  while 
many  of  those  who  appear  in 
courts  are  notoriously  untruth 
ful,  it  is  legitimate  to  use 
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means  for  reminding  them  of 
the  sacredness  of  truth.  St. 
Paul  on  urgent  occasion  did 
not  scruple  to  confirm  his 
statements  with  an  oath,  '  I 
call  God  to  witness  upon  my 
soul.'  And  as  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  assures  us,  we 
have  God's  own  example  in 
using  an  oath  for  confirmation 
and  for  the  end  of  all  strife. 

Similarly,  when  we  read  the 
injunction,  '  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away,'  it  at  once  occurs 
to  us  that  there  are  two  quite 
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different  classes  of  persons 
who  seek  loans.  There  are 
persons  of  slender  means  or 
no  means  at  all,  women  too 
old,  or  too  delicate,  or  too 
inexperienced  to  cope  with  the 
world  except  at  a  great  dis 
advantage,  friends  in  a  tempor 
ary  difficulty,  and  those  count 
less  cases  of  genuine  need 
which  are  constantly  arising  ; 
and  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wholly  different 
classes  of  persons  who  want 
money  to  push  a  public  under 
taking  or  for  their  own 
commercial  benefit.  To  treat 
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those  two  distinct  classes  alike 
would  be  unjust.  To  require 
interest  in  the  one  case  is 
a  cruelty ;  in  the  other,  a 
perfectly  legitimate  commercial 
transaction. 

The  general  precept,  *  Resist 
not  evil/  has  created  more 
difficulty  than  any  of  the  others. 
Certainly  it  was  meant  to 
warn  us  against  vindictiveness. 
It  is  directly  and  explicitly 
opposed  to  the  lex  talionis, 
'  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth/  In  some  respects 
therefore  it  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  injunctions, 
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signalising,  as  it  does,  the 
transition  from  a  bare,  rigid, 
and  inhuman  legalism  to  an 
era  of  forgiveness  and  love. 
And  it  is  amazing  how  much 
ground  this  reasonable  view 
of  human  relations  has  already 
gained.  The  blood-feud,  the 
vendetta,  the  duel,  once  con 
sidered  legitimate,  honourable, 
and  compulsory,  are  now  in 
Christian  countries  abolished 
or  discountenanced.  And  this 
gives  good  promise  that  the 
improvement  in  individual 
relations  will  be  followed  by 
amelioration  of  those  that  are 
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national,  and  that  war,  which 
rarely  satisfies  either  party, 
will  be  superseded  by  friendli 
ness  and  reason. 

At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  the  injunction 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
absolute  law,  valid  in  all 
circumstances.  Resistance  to 
evil  is  of  course  one  of  the 
first  duties.  Our  Lord  Him 
self  lived  one  long  campaign 
against  evil.  Without  com 
punction  He  drove  evil  spirits 
out  of  their  unlawful  posses 
sions.  He  violently  drove  out 
of  the  Temple  those  who  were 
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profaning  it.  Submission  to 
personal  wrong  is  one  thing : 
allowance  of  evil-doing  quite 
another. 

Our  Lord  expects  us  to 
bring  a  grain  of  common  sense 
and  the  liberty  of  the  spirit 
to  the  interpretation  of  His 
commands.  A  popular  speaker 
must  be  one-sided.  To  intro 
duce  modifying  conditions  and 
minute  qualifications  of  a 
broad  law  is  to  leave  no 
impression  at  all  on  the  mind 
of  his  audience.  He  who 
paints  a  picture  which  is 
meant  to  strike  the  masses  must 
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paint  with  a  large  brush  and 
in  strong  colours.  It  must  be 
judged  by  the  effect.  Does 
it  leave  behind  it  the  impres 
sion  intended?  What  is  the 
result  of  our  Lord's  picture 
of  the  ideal  human  life  ?  It 
leaves  the  impression  that  He 
believes  in  the  conquering 
power  of  love;  that  retalia 
tion  is  condemned  ;  that  any 
anxiety  about  our  worldly 
condition  which  obliterates 
faith  in  the  Father  is  un 
worthy.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  precepts  have  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  Chris- 
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tendom  the  necessity  of  culti 
vating  the  spirit  they  express, 
and  they  have  done  so  with 
tenfold  the  force  which  would 
have  been  exerted  by  prosaic 
instructions.  They  depict  an 
ideal.  And,  as  Dr.  D.  M. 
Ross  says  :  '  It  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  attractiveness 
of  Christ  as  an  ethical  teacher, 
that  He  holds  up  before  us 
ideals  so  great  that  we  can 
never  fully  compass  them  but 
are  humbled  in  their  presence, 
but  yet  so  congruous  with 
what  is  best  in  us  that  in 
struggling  up  towards  them 
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we  know  we  are  realising  our 
truest  manhood/ 

These  precepts,  then,  have 
accomplished  their  purpose  in 
giving  a  concrete,  easily  re 
membered  expression  of  an 
ideal  which  Christian  men  will 
always  seek  to  realise.  They 
are  of  the  nature  of  proverbs, 
which  the  dull  logical  mind, 
concerning  itself  only  with  the 
literal  shell,  will  break  its 
teeth  upon  ;  but  which  honesty 
sucks  the  truth  out  of  and 
converts  into  invigorating 
blood.  They  are  of  use  only 
to  those  who  desire  to  make 
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the  most  of  them ;  and  he 
who  recognises  that  there  is 
teaching  here  which  must  not 
be  lightly  passed  by  as  im 
practicable,  because  it  is 
difficult  of  application,  will 
not  find  it  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  those 
cases  in  which  a  literal  fulfil 
ment  is  obligatory  and  those 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Master  is  better  satisfied  with 
out  a  literal  obedience. 

The  true  solvent  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Lord's 
words,  the  true  key  to  their 
interpretation,  is  the  great 
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principle  underlying  them. 
They  are  various  exempli 
fications  or  illustrations  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  love.  By 
this  they  must  be  interpreted. 
And  love  gives  us  a  frontier  in 
both  directions.  Forgiveness 
till  seventy-times  seven  does 
not  exhaust  the  inexhaustible 
compassion  of  love.  '  Love 
suffereth  long.'  Love  gives 
and  gives  and  gives.  Like 
God  Himself,  love  gives 
'  simply  '  ;  gives  without 
thought  of  reward  or  even 
of  recognition.  We  must 
learn  to  hold  our  possessions, 
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our  faculties,  our  time,  ourselves 
for  the  common  good.  Only 
by  entering  into  Christ's  spirit 
of  love  can  we  obey  His  pre 
cepts.  On  the  other  hand, 
love  warns  us  against  thought 
less,  indiscriminate  giving. 
Love  is  compelled  to  refuse 
as  often  as  to  give.  To  supply 
men  with  the  means  of  de 
stroying  themselves  body  and 
soul  by  gambling  or  drinking 
is  not  the  dictate  of  true  love. 
To  pauperise  men  by  relieving 
them  of  parental  responsi 
bilities,  to  encourage  them  to 
shirk  work  and  turn  loafers 
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and  loungers  is  certainly  no 
part  of  Christian  duty.  This 
one  principle  covers  and 
governs  all  our  relations  to 
this  present  world.  For  it 
is  only  he  who  considers  him 
self  a  member  of  the  vast  body 
of  society,  and  who  really  has 
some  true  consideration  for 
his  fellow  men,  who  can  truly 
hold  himself  and  all  his  posses 
sions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
common  good.  To  what  ex 
tent  he  may  hold  this  world's 
*  treasure'  is  a  question  for 
each  man's  conscience. 


II 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR 
JAMES  DENNEY,  D.D. 


II 

EVERY  one  has  felt  the  difficulty 
of  interpreting  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  many  have 
felt  also  that  the  kind  of 
difficulty  which  at  once  puts 
out  the  auditor  and  fascinates 
him  must  in  some  sense  be 
calculated  by  the  Speaker.  At 
all  events,  it  falls  in  admirably 
with  His  purpose.  The  aim 
of  Jesus  is  to  compel  in  His 
hearers  an  interest  as  vivid  as 
His  own  in  the  great  concerns 
of  which  He  speaks.  He 
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wishes  to  provoke  a  powerful 
reaction  in  their  moral  intelli 
gence,  and  nothing  is  more 
fitted  to  do  this  than  that 
series  of  striking  utterances 
which  has  given  commentators 
so  much  to  do,  and  has  caused 
such  searchings  of  heart  in 
multitudes  who  care  nothing 
for  commentators,  but  long  to 
be  loyal  to  Christ.  What 
ought  to  be  our  attitude  to 
ward  the  startling,  challenging 
words  of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  ? 
Two  things  may  be  said  by 
way  of  preliminary.  No  solu 
tion  of  difficulties  is  sound 
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which  questions  the  universal 
scope  of  Jesus'  words.  It  is 
true  that  the  disciples  are  dis 
tinguished  at  the  beginning 
from  the  multitudes  at  the 
end,  but  the  morality  of  the 
Sermon  is  not  meant  for  one 
class  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
exclude  others  from  its  claims. 
If  the  multitude  were  not 
disciples,  they  might  have 
been  and  ought  to  have  been, 
and  when  Jesus  speaks  it  is 
for  every  one  who  has  ears  to 
hear.  No  doubt  there  are 
special  vocations  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
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that  have  special  obligations 
attached  to  them,  but  these 
are  not  in  view  in  the  Sermon. 
It  is  spoken  in  the  common  air 
which  all  men  breathe, -and  if 
it  is  binding  on  any,  it  is  bind 
ing  to  precisely  the  same  intent 
on  all.  Further,  no  solution  is 
admissible  which  on  any  pre 
text  reduces  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  moral  commonplace. 
Whatever  they  signify,  they 
are  something  else  than  this. 
The  keynote  of  the  Sermon 
is  Except  your  righteousness 
exceed,  or  What  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  'More  than 
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others'  is  in  Greek  peritton. 
The  words  of  Socrates,  Aris 
totle  said,  had  always  some 
thing  peritton  about  them — 
something  over  and  above 
what  even  the  same  words 
would  have  carried  in  the  lips 
of  other  men.  This  is  signally 
true  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
the  Sermon.  If  we  reduce 
them  to  a  meaning  in  which 
we  lose  the  sense  of  the  extra 
ordinary,  we  have  missed  the 
mark.  Intellectually,  they 
challenge  us.  Emotionally, 
they  vibrate  with  passion. 
Ethically,  they  suggest  if  they 
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do  not  define  a  new  standard 
the  height  and  range  of  which 
make  themselves  felt  through 
endless  imperfections  of  intelli 
gence. 

The  only  positive  rule  of 
interpretation  is  that  words 
must  be  interpreted  out  of 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  is 
something  even  to  remember 
that  it  is  a  speaker  with  whom 
we  are  dealing,  not  a  writer. 
A  writer  is  removed  by  some 
degrees  from  the  situation 
which  makes  rhetoric,  with  all 
its  resources  of  paradox,  hyper 
bole  and  passion,  inevitable. 
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He  may  fairly  be  treated  more 
literally  than  a  speaker.  But 
a  speaker  with  his  hearers 
before  him  knows  that  some 
thing  else  than  literalism  is 
demanded.  He  realises  that  to 
a  large  extent  his  business  is 
not  to  elucidate  ideas,  but  to 
communicate  emotion.  He  has 
to  transfer  to  others  his  own 
sense  of  the  transcendent  im 
portance  of  certain  interests, 
and  to  kindle  in  them  the  con 
viction  that  to  secure  such 
interests  no  effort  and  no  sacri 
fice  are  too  great.  This  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  must 
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conceive  Jesus  to  speak.  He 
stands  among  us  with  a  sense 
of  God,  of  God's  fatherly  love 
for  men,  of  God's  interest  in 
human  life  and  claims  upon  it 
— with  a  sense  of  the  ultimate 
realities  of  our  situation,  and 
therefore  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  ultimate  motives  in  it — 
such  as  has  no  parallel  in  our 
knowledge  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
consciousness  of  all  this  that 
He  speaks  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  His  words  are 
only  intelligible  as  partial 
revelations  of  Himself:  it  is 
through  Him  we  must  under- 
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stand  them,  as  much  as  through 
them  we  understand  Him.  To 
read  them  as  if  they  were  the 
statutory  injunctions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  had  been 
brought  to  the  required  pre 
cision  by  carefully  considered 
amendments,  is  infallibly  to 
go  astray.  They  are  not  statu 
tory  injunctions  at  all :  they 
are  jets  of  living  flame.  They 
are  not  meant  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  but  to 
kindle  in  us  the  most  intense 
and  vivid  thought. 

This   rule   of  interpretation 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
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to  two  of  the  most  persistent 
difficulties  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  first  is  the 
law  of  non-retaliation.  '  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.  And  if 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the 
law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloke  also.  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to 
go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.'  Nothing  is  more  ob- 
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vious  than  the  feeling  with 
which  these  words  are  charged. 
The  subject  is  one  in  which  the 
speaker  is  deeply  concerned : 
no  language  is  too  strong- 
may  we  not  say  no  hyperbole 
too  extravagant  ? — to  convey 
His  meaning.  But  what  is 
His  meaning  ?  What  is  the 
situation  in  view  of  which  He 
utters  Himself  so  paradoxically, 
with  such  various  illustration, 
with  such  reiterated  emphasis  ? 
Is  there  not  reason  to  think  it 
a  situation  fundamentally  dis 
tinct  from  that  in  which  it 
is  sometimes  suggested  that 
c 
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literal  or  statutory  obedience 
should  be  rendered  to  His 
words  ?  The  modern  Christian 
who  reads  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  no  experience  of 
the  kind  of  injuries  here 
described.  No  one  has  ever 
struck  him  on  the  face,  or 
swindled  him  at  law,  or  im 
pressed  his  services  by  force. 
But  the  world  in  which  Jesus 
contemplated  His  disciples 
living  was  different.  It  was 
a  world  in  which  persecution 
was  inevitable,  a  world  in 
which  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the 
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Kingdom  of  God.  The  typical 
Christian  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  the  martyr,  the  man 
who  takes  up  his  cross  daily 
— who  goes  out  every  morning, 
as  we  might  say,  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  ready  to  die 
unresisting  the  most  ignomini 
ous  death,  if  it  comes  to  him 
as  he  follows  Jesus.  It  is  one 
application  of  this,  the  funda 
mental  truth  of  Christian 
morality,  that  we  find  in  the 
various  sayings  about  non- 
resistance.  The  situation 
which  it  contemplates  the 
disciple  has  simply  to  accept. 
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The  typical  Christian  is  the 
martyr,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  being  a  martyr  by 
halves.  No  matter  what  the 
wrong  may  be  which  at  any 
particular  moment  the  disciple 
has  to  endure — whether  it  be 
in  the  region  of  property  or  in 
that  of  honour,  whether  it  be 
more  or  less  insolent  in  form- 
there  is  only  one  spirit  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  accepted, 
the  martyr  spirit.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  wrong  is 
inevitable — which  is,  through 
out,  the  New  Testament 
assumption — anything  else  is 
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at  one  ineffective  and  undigni 
fied.  To  deny  this  is  not  only 
to  make  these  particular  words 
of  Jesus  of  no  effect,  it  is  to  set 
aside  the  inspiration  of  His 
Life  and  Example  as  a  whole. 

But  what  about  the  applica 
tion  of  the  words  to  all  the 
forms  of  wrong  which  are  per 
petrated  in  a  society  like  ours  ? 
Are  we  bound,  because  we  are 
Christians,  to  let  evil  -  doers 
have  their  way  without  re 
straint  ?  Are  we  really  to 
give  to  every  one  who  holds 
out  his  hand?  In  answering 
such  questions  we  have  no 
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guide  but  conscience,  and  con 
science  refuses  even  to  look  at 
the  affirmative  answer.  It  is 
on  moral  grounds  that  we  say 
these  words  are  not  to  be  read 
as  statutes.  No  man  could 
fulfil  a  moral  calling  in  the 
world  at  all — still  less  could 
the  moral  calling  of  societies 
be  fulfilled — if  the  person  and 
the  property  of  human  beings 
were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unscrupulous,  the  violent,  and 
the  ineffective.  It  is  not 
honouring  Jesus  to  read  His 
words  so,  Just  as  little  would 
it  be  honouring  Jesus  to  set 
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His  words  aside  as  if  they 
could  have  no  meaning  for  us 
at  all.  The  words  are  still 
original,  exacting  and  clear. 
They  are  a  defiant  way  of 
asserting  that  even  when  he 
is.  wronged  the  Christian  is 
under  the  law  of  love.  He  is 
never  under  any  other  law. 
Let  the  wrong  be  as  brutal, 
as  ingenious,  as  wanton,  in 
sulting,  tyrannical  as  human 
badness  can  make  it,  the 
Christian  is  never  to  relapse 
from  love  in  dealing  with  his 
enemy  to  some  lower  principle 
which  he  may  call  justice,  still 
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less  to  the  natural  selfish 
passion  of  revenge.  He  is  to 
find  in  love  alone  his  impulse 
and  his  guide,  and  he  is  to  go 
all  lengths  with  love.  That  is 
the  impression  which  the  vehe 
mence  of  Jesus  leaves  and  is 
designed  to  leave  upon  our 
minds,  but  it  is  a  pure  unintel- 
ligence  to  read  His  paradoxical 
words  as  if  they  were  a  statute 
for  love.  Love  must  be  a  law 
to  itself.  Jesus  did  not  say 
these  things  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  thinking  what  love 
requires,  but  to  compel  us  to 
take  the  trouble  ;  to  compel  us, 
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in  a  word,  to  take  on  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  deciding, 
on  the  Christian  level,  and 
under  the  Christian  motive, 
what  our  duty  is.  We  are  not 
under  law,  even  the  law  of  His 
words  :  we  are  under  grace, 
which  means  the  inspiration  of 
His  whole  being  ;  and  we  fail 
in  our  duty  to  those  who  most 
wantonly  injure  us  if  even  in 
our  dealings  with  them  we  let 
other  motives  than  those  which 
this  inspiration  supplies  deter 
mine  our  conduct. 

Analogous      considerations 
apply  to  the  interpretation  of 
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the  second  saying  in  the 
Sermon  which  seems  at  pre 
sent  to  trouble  many  and  per 
haps  to  please  more — '  Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
the  earth/  This  is  far  from 
being  the  only  word  of  Jesus 
about  money  ;  it  is  no  exagger 
ation  to  say  that  there  is  more 
about  money  in  the  Gospels 
than  about  any  other  single 
subject.  It  is  in  the  same  key 
too,  as  a  great  deal  more. 
Jesus  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  power  of  money  to 
engross  and  absorb  the  heart. 
He  saw  it  become  the  god  of 
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its  owners.  Men  worshipped 
it,  and  did  anything  for  it. 
No  language  was  too  strong  to 
declare  its  perils.  '  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  King 
dom  of  God.'  "We  must 
remember  this  when  we  read 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
if  we  do,  perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  so  quick  to  assume  that  St. 
Paul's  formula — '  they  that  have 
as  though  they  possessed  not' 
— exactly  covers  the  thought  of 
Jesus.  Possibly  the  Apostle 
had  not  the  Master's  intense 
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feeling  of  the  dangers  con 
nected  with  riches,  and  thought 
it  easier  than  it  really  is  for 
the  average  man  to  have  as 
though  he  possessed  not.  But 
keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is 
surely  a  transparent  mistake 
to  argue  that  Jesus  in  His 
character  as  Legislator  here 
sets  up  a  statute  against  riches 
from  which  it  is  an  immediate 
inference  that  those  who  are 
rich  are  living  in  contempt  of 
His  law.  We  need  only  to 
look  at  the  whole  sentence — 
'  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  the  earth,  but  lay 
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up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven ' — to  see  how  false  this 
literalism  is.  We  have  pre 
cisely  the  same  kind  of  sentence 
in  the  fourth  Gospel :  '  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perish- 
eth,but  for  that  which  endureth 
unto  life  everlasting.'  Will 
anybody  be  found  to  argue 
from  the  first  half  of  this  that 
Jesus  forbids  us  to  work  for 
our  living  ?  And  if  not,  surely 
it  is  evident  in  both  cases  what 
we  have  to  do  with  is  a  matter 
of  comparison  and  precedence. 
Man's  chief  end,  Jesus  tells  us, 
is  not  to  be  rich  here,  but  to 
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be  rich  toward  God ;  his  true 
life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesses,  but  in  something 
entirely  independent  of  posses 
sions.  These  are  things  to  be 
laid  to  heart  by  the  rich,  un 
doubtedly  ;  if  they  have  learned 
anything  from  Jesus,  they  will 
have  learned  to  dread  the 
temptations  incident  to  wealth, 
and  to  resist  them  by  genero 
sity,  humility  toward  God,  and 
reverence  for  the  human  worth 
of  all  men.  But  it  is  inept  to 
say  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
Christian  and  rich.  If  riches 
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have  their  terrible  temptations, 
so  has  poverty.  Worldly  care 
is  as  great  an  enemy  to  the 
Kingdom  as  the  intoxication 
of  wealth,  and  Take  no  thought 
for  your  life  is  a  saying  that 
tests  the  poor  as  severely  as 
Lay  not  up  treasures  for  your 
selves  on  the  earth  does  the 
rich.  What  rich  and  poor, 
according  to  Jesus,  are  alike 
tempted  to  forget  is  the  Father 
ly  providence  of  God,  and 
man's  dependence  on  it.  We 
must  think,  we  must  look  to 
the  future,  we  must  insure 
ourselves  and  those  dependent 
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on  us  as  we  can.  But  we 
should  do  it  as  those  who  are 
insuring  with  providence*,  not — 
as  many  men,  both  rich  and 
poor,  do — as  though  we  were 
insuring  against  providence. 
How  many  people  think  they 
would  become  religious  and 
have  time  for  God  and  His 
Kingdom  and  righteousness, 
if  only  their  future  were  a 
little  secure,  their  standing  in 
the  world  independent !  As 
though  God  and  His  Kingdom 
and  righteousness  were  not 
the  primary  concerns,  and  the 
recognition  of  our  absolute 
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dependence  on  Him  the  begin 
ning  of  religion. 

The  key  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  the  thought  of 
God  as  Father,  and  the  com 
mon  relation  of  ourselves  and 
all  our  fellow-men  to  Him  as 
children.  Jesus  knows  what 
this  involves,  but  His  boldest 
words  do  not  tell  it.  They 
summon  us,  rather,  to  realise 
it  for  ourselves  ;  they  are  like 
sudden  far-reaching  flashes  of 
light  that  show  the  direction 
in  which  the  conscience  has  to 
travel.  But  they  are  not 
statutes.  They  have  to  deal 
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with  morality,  and  morality  is 
not  the  region  of  statute,  but 
of  inspiration,  freedom,  and 
responsibility.  The  mind  of 
Jesus  in  the  Sermon  will  be 
reached,  not  when  we  keep  His 
words  as  we  observe  the  terms 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
when  the  consciousness  of  God 
in  our  hearts  is  like  what  it 
was  in  His,  and  when  we  find 
in  that  consciousness  the  in 
spiration  of  all  our  judgments 
and  actions.  This  is  the  free 
dom  of  the  spirit  which  St. 
Paul  understood  so  well,  a 
freedom  without  which  there 
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is  no  Christianity,  but  which 
is  not  bound  by  any  statute, 
even  by  a  statutory  interpre 
tation  of  the  words  of  Christ. 


Ill 

BY  THE 
REV.  JAMES   MOFFATT,  D.D. 


THE    FLAG    OR    THE 
RUDDER 

IN  the  ninth  chapter  of  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  makes  one  of  his 
characters  ask  indignantly, 
'  Can  any  man  look  round  and 
see  what  Christian  countries 
are  now  doing,  and  how  they 
are  governed,  and  what  is  the 
general  condition  of  society, 
without  seeing  that  Chris- 
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tianity  is  the  flag  under 
the  world  sails,  and  not  the 
rudder  that  steers  its  course  ? ' 
Whether  one  sees  this  or  not, 
the  look  round  is  healthy.  It 
indicates  a  sensitiveness  of  con 
science,  a  searching  of  heart, 
a  courage  of  mind,  which 
are  all  to  the  good.  Every 
now  and  then  an  uprising  of 
concern  seems  to  stir  within 
the  Christian  society,  as  to 
whether  it  may  not  be  acquies 
cing  tacitly  in  ideas  and  prac 
tices  which  are  irreconcilable 
with  its  avowed  character. 
Have  we  any  right  to  call 
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ourselves  still  Christians,  men 
ask,  in  anger  or  in  pathos, 
according  to  their  mood?  Is 
not  modern  civilisation,  in 
manners  and  commerce  alike, 
organised  on  lines  which  ren 
der  a  genuine  obedience  to  the 
Christian  standard  impractic 
able  ?  Are  not  the  driving  and 
guiding  powers  of  life  as  we 
see  it  lived,  non-Christian,  or 
Christian  in  name  alone  ? 
Were  this  the  case,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  better  to  lower 
the  flag,  rather  than  sail  dis 
honestly  under  false  colours. 
Better  the  pang  of  parting 
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with  a  time  -  honoured  but 
antiquated  pennant,  than  self- 
deception  and  self-satisfaction. 
In  the  long  run  it  might  even 
happen  that  a  sincere,  straight 
course  of  life,  owning  no  formal 
adherence  to  Christianity, 
would  be  found  to  approxi 
mate  in  many  essentials  to 
the  Christian  ethical  standard. 
The  heroic  alternative  to  pull 
ing  down  the  flag  would  be  a 
change  of  rudder,  or — to  drop 
the  metaphor  —  an  alteration 
of  the  whole  social  order,  with 
a  view  to  realising  more  per 
fectly  the  Christian  ideal  of 
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the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
which  that  order  seems  to  con 
flict  so  glaringly. 

The  spirit  of  the  latter 
course,  which  actuates  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the 
Sermon,  is  to  be  respected. 
It  is  robust  and  logical,  at 
least.  Morally  it  is  many  de 
grees  nobler  than  an  attitude 
of  languid  or  hectic  admiration 
for  Christ's  precepts,  which  is 
accompanied  by  no  sort  of  prac 
tical  attempt  to  realise  them, 
an  attitude  in  which  people 
can  insulate  their  consciences 
by  paying  sterile  homage  to 
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the  lofty  principles  of  Jesus  as 
too  ideal  for  common  use.  But 
the  spirit  of  a  movement  or 
method  may  be  commendable, 
while  its  basis  is  unsound,  and, 
though  no  sane  person  would 
deny  the  discrepancies  between 
modern  life  and  Christianity, 
it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
the  interpretation  which  in 
volves  this  root  -  and  -  branch 
treatment  of  a  supposed  dis 
cord,  may  not  be  actuated  by 
some  exaggerated  conceptions 
or  biassed  by  certain  precon 
ceived  ideas.  Mischief  and 
misery  are  often  the  result  of 
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disobedience  to  an  acknow 
ledged  standard.  But  more 
often  than  is  realised,  they 
ooze  into  life  from  the  accept 
ance  of  some  wrong  ideal.  A 
false  or  narrow  view  of  duty, 
arrived  at  in  all  honesty,  may 
be  responsible  for  widespread 
trouble  in  the  church  and  in 
society,  and  one  function  of 
historical  criticism  is  to  enable 
the  plain,  spontaneous  instincts 
of  Christianity  to  correct  them 
selves  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  intelligence,  by  taking  into 
consideration  such  features  and 
factors  of  interpretation  as  the 
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relativity  of  language  and  the 
power  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
reinterpreting  ideals,  even  in 
the  act  of  admitting  their  bind 
ing  force  upon  the  conscience. 

To  many,  within  as  well  as 
without  the  Christian  church, 
arguments  of  this  nature  will 
probably  appear  irrelevant. 
They  may  even  be  dubbed 
*  shuffling.'  What  is  this,  we 
are  told,  but  a  process  of 
casuistry  or  of  ethical  evasion  \ 
Does  it  not  represent  an  en 
deavour  to  adjust  the  severe 
demands  of  the  gospel  to  the 
laxer,  conventional  tastes  of  an 
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age  which  is  content  to  have 
Christianity  as  an  embroidered 
flag,  but  resolved  to  possess  a 
rudder  of  its  own  shaping? 
Undoubtedly  such  motives 
have  now  and  then  operated  in 
theorising  upon  the  Sermon. 
They  may  do  so,  almost  un 
known  to  men  ;  or  they  may  be 
leading  the  mind,  though  one 
is  slow  to  admit  it  even  to 
oneself,  to  draw  up  reasons  for 
some  course  of  action  which 
has  been  determined  already 
upon  extra- Christian  reasons. 
Such,  however,  are  the  abuses, 
not  the  condemnation,  of  the 
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method.  These  risks  have  to 
be  taken.  They  do  not  serve 
to  invalidate  the  principle  that 
the  history  of  the  moral  con 
sciousness  in  Christendom  and 
the  data  of  the  enlightened 
conscience  form  part  of  that 
context  apart  from  which  no 
proper  focus  for  estimating  the 
permanent  message  of  the  Ser 
mon  can  be  acquired.  His 
torical  criticism  by  itself  has 
comparatively  little  help  to 
offer  in  this  matter.  It  may 
point  out  the  difference  of 
metier  between  the  two  ver 
sions  of  the  Sermon ;  it  may 
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clear  up  difficulties  of  detail ; 
it  may  show  how  both  pre 
suppose  some  common  source, 
whose  general  spirit  is  more 
accurately  preserved  by 
Matthew.  But,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  ethical  de 
mands  are  unaltered,  and  the 
main  contribution  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sermon  consists  in  the 
reminder  that  no  reading  of  it 
can  hope  to  be  accurate  or  in 
spiring,  which  divorces  its  mes 
sage  from  the  original  situation 
or  from  the  lasting  relationship 
of  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 
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Now  the  literalist  interpre 
tation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  involves  isolation  from 
the  ordinary  standards  which 
govern  the  interpretation  of 
all  pregnant,  popular  state 
ments,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient.  One  of  these  stan 
dards  is  the  distinction  be 
tween  a  statute  or  principle 
and  a  rule  of  conduct.  No 
one  has  put  this  more  cogently 
than  Newman,  in  his  lecture 
Chi  Preaching  the  Gospel. 
'  Principles/  he  observes,  '  are 
great  truths  or  laws  wThich 
embody  in  them  the  character 
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of  a  system,  enable  us  to  esti 
mate  it,  and  indirectly  guide 
us  in  practice.'  The  word  '  in 
directly'  is  used  on  purpose. 
For,  as  the  writer  proceeds  to 
indicate,  '  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  such  statements  of  principles 
to  be  short,  pointed,  strong, 
and  often  somewhat  paradoxi 
cal  in  appearance.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  political  maxim, 
which  has  a  clear  and  true 
meaning,  but  in  form  is  start 
ling,  "The  King  can  do  no 
wrong " ;  or  in  physics,  that 
"nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 
They  are  laws  or  exhibitions 
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of  general  truths :  and  not 
directly  practical.  I  mean,  a 
man  will  be  sure  to  get  into 
difficulty  or  error  if  he  at 
tempts  to  use  them  as  guides 
in  matters  of  conduct  and  duty.' 
They  mean  nothing,  or  some 
thing  wide  of  the  truth,  taken 
as  literal  directions.  They  are 
like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  too 
high,  too  distant,  to  light  your 
lamp  by,  though  indirectly  and 
secondarily  useful  even  for  that/ 
This  is  almost  too  obvious  a 
truth  to  require  emphasis.  It 
has  been  alluded  to  already  in 
the  previous  articles  of  the 
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present  series,  and  its  applica 
tion  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  simply  involves  com 
mon  sense,  just  as  its  cognate 
feature — an  allowance  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  Oriental 
hyperbole,  or  the  pictorial  and 
parabolic  shape  of  it — demands 
no  more  than  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  historical 
criticism.  To  translate  the 
Sermon  literally  into  the  life 
of  Western  civilisation  would 
be  in  some  respects  as  much  a 
misinterpretation  as  a  literal 
English  version  of  its  Greek, 
or  of  any  ancient  classic,  would 
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be.  The  letter  would  be  pre 
served  at  the  expense  of  the 
spirit.  A  word-for-word  trans 
lation  of  some  Greek  or  Latin 
passage  is  generally  further 
from  the  real  meaning  than 
one  which  allows,  by  the  use 
of  a  wise  freedom,  for  the  dif 
ferences  of  idiom  between  the 
two  languages.  Well,  the  same 
principle  holds  of  translation 
into  act.  To  get  a  precise 
equivalent  in  conduct  for  some 
of  the  hard  sayings  of  the 
Sermon  is  a  much  more  ela 
borate  and  exacting  task  than 
many  literalists  seem  to  realise ; 
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its     adequate     execution     de 
mands  that  the  practical  West 
ern    interpreter,    in    his   very 
desire   to   preserve  the    spirit 
and    essence     of    an    original 
which  is  neither  wholly  figura 
tive   nor   esoteric,  shall  know 
where  and  how  far  to  sit  loose 
to  modes  of  thought  and  ex 
pression  involved  in  the  original 
Oriental  setting.    This  may  not 
carry  us  very  far.    But  at  least 
it  suggests  that  to  distort  the 
Sermon  into  a  programme   of 
eccentric    idealism    is    only   a 
shade  better  than  to  flatten  it 
into  a  moral  commonplace,  and 
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that  the  alternatives  before  the 
Christian  conscience,  when  con 
fronted  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
one  side  and  modern  commerce, 
legislation,  and  warfare  on  the 
other,  need  not  be  wholesale 
acceptance  or  wholesale  repu 
diation.  Complacency  and 
iconoclasm,  the  later  and  earlier 
attitudes  of  the  ordinary  mind 
towards  such  problems,  may  be 
the  logical  policies  open  to  those 
who  accept  the  Sermon  as  a 
series  of  statutory  enactments. 
Take  it  as  a  Utopia  and  wor 
ship  society ;  take  it  literally 
and  sacrifice  society  :  these  con- 
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stitute  the  normal  dilemma 
kurled  at  the  conscientious, 
perplexed  modern.  It  is  at 
least  something  to  feel  that 
the  dilemma  rests  on  a  false 
reading  of  the  Sermon,  and 
that  the  issue  need  not  be 
quite  so  simple  and  desperate. 
Hard  sayings  may  be  hard  to 
understand  and  easy  to  obey, 
or  easy  to  understand  and  hard 
to  obey.  The  Sermon  contains 
examples  of  both.  These  ex 
amples  are  probably  destined 
to  operate  with  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  church  and 
society  of  to-day.  But,  with- 
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out  blunting  their  heroic  edge, 
historical  criticism  claims  to 
show  that  they  are  not  quite 
so  alien  to  the  circumstances 
and  ideals  of  the  enlightened 
conscience  as  at  first  appears. 

Again,  as  a  number  of 
writers  have  correctly  seen, 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Sermon  suffers  from  a  failure 
to  read  such  words  of  Jesus  in 
the  light  of  His  life  and  of 
the  rest  of  His  teaching,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  primitive  Chris 
tian  churches.  Here  historical 
criticism  steps  in  also  to  point 
out  that  such  a  wider  survey 
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limits  and  qualifies  the  state 
ments  of  the  Sermon  at  more 
than  one  point,  however  it  may 
ratify  them  on  the  whole. 
This  survey  would  involve  a 
discussion  alike  of  the  relation 
between  the  historical  and  the 
authoritative  elements  in  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  general 
ethics  of  Jesus,  both  of  which 
lie  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
present  paper.  But  in  any 
case,  whatever  view  be  taken 
of  the  relation,  e.g.  between 
Paul's  ethic  and  that  of  Jesus 
— so  far  as  the  latter  can  be 
traced  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
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—the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
for  all  its  compact  and  im 
pressive  character,  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  sufficient  expres 
sion  of  Christian  practice,  any 
more  than  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  It  is  not,  it 
was  never  meant  to  be,  a  moral 
vade-mecum.  Tolstoy's  great 
effort  to  make  it  the  pith  of 
the  New  Testament  was  fore 
doomed  to  failure,  splendid  as 
the  failure  was.  It  was  a 
tour-de-force.  Christianity,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  urged  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Russian  writer 
— a  criticism  which  curiously 
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anticipates  one  of  the  points 
recently  made  by  Loisy  against 
Harnack — '  Christianity  cannot 
be  packed  into  any  set  of  com 
mandments.  It  is  a  mistake, 
and  may  lead  to  much  error,  to 
exhibit  any  series  of  maxims, 
even  those  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  as  the  ultimate 
sum  and  formula  into  which 
Christianity  may  be  run  up.  .  . . 
The  most  important  and  fruit 
ful  utterances  of  Jesus  are  not 
things  which  can  be  drawn  up 
as  a  table  of  stiff  and  stark  ex 
ternal  commands,  but  the  things 
which  have  most  soul  in  them.' 
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This  broadens  out  into  a 
further  and  final  aspect  of  the 
Sermon  as  an  utterance  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  His  disciples. 
The  more  inward  its  applica 
tion,  the  more  exacting  it  is. 
The  more  it  is  taken  as  the 
pressure  of  Christ's  soul  upon 
the  soul  and  conscience  of  His 
church,  the  more  pregnant  will 
be  its  effects.  Now,  on  this 
view,  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Sermon  is  not  severe 
enough.  To  most  people  it 
may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  so, 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  What 
could  be  harder,  they  retort, 
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than  to  obey  to  the  letter  such 
commands  as  Resist  not  evil, 
Give  to  every  man  that  asketh 
of  thee,  Lay  not  up  /or  your 
selves  treasures  upon  earth  ? 
Your  method  of  so-called  spirit 
ual  interpretation,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  the  individual  free 
to  pick  and  choose  as  he  pleases, 
and,  by  an  arbitrary,  eclectic 
scheme  of  ethics,  to  arrange  a 
life  which  may  be  comfortable 
and  even  refined,  improving 
and  perhaps  innocent  enough, 
but  which  is  at  most  demi- 
semi-Christian.  The  rejoinder 
to  such  a  charge  is  both  ample 
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and  easy,  but  the  core  of 
it  lies  in  the  principle  that, 
whatever  may  lurk  within  the 
mind  of  particular  individuals, 
the  truly  spiritual — or  histori 
cal  if  you  will — reading  of  the 
Sermon  cannot  afford  to  isolate 
it  from  that  relationship  of 
Christ  to  Christians  apart  from 
which  it  must  infallibly,  though 
sometimes  gloriously,  be  mis 
conceived.  This  is  not  to  set 
up  a  temporary  and  fluctuating 
shelter  of  compromise.  Admit 
tedly,  its  results  vary  not  only 
from  age  to  age,  with  the  vary 
ing  degrees  of  faithfulness  to 
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Christ,  but  within  each  age;  for, 
without  holding  that  any  of 
the  precepts  in  the  Sermon  are 
counsels  of  perfection,  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  special 
circumstances  may  dictate  a 
special  vocation  for  this  or  that 
individual.  Yet  the  common 
principle  remains,  the  principle 
of  facing  the  demands  of  One 
who  meets  us  where  we  are, 
quickened  as  well  as  handi 
capped  by  past  generations, 
the  principle,  i.e.  of  responsi 
bility,  not  simply  for  obeying 
the  light  we  receive,  but  for 
the  light  we  do  not  receive. 
F 
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The  two  parts  of  this  respon 
sibility  are  intimately  related. 
Who  can  estimate  the  light 
that  would  be  thrown  on  such 
problems  as  those  of  commercial 
ethics  or  international  morality, 
were  the  church,  and  the  indi 
viduals  who  compose  the 
church,  to  act  more  resolutely 
upon  those  maxims  of  the  Ser 
mon  which  are  in  moral,  not 
in  intellectual,  discord  with 
current  thought  and  practice  ? 
I  do  not  maintain  that  all  the 
further  problems  would  yield 
at  a  touch  to  this  method. 
But  surely  this  undeviating 
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recognition  of  a  tie  between 
Christians  and  Him  who  speaks 
to  them  not  only  about,  but 
through,  the  personal  experi 
ence  of  their  own  day,  is  the 
sole  atmosphere  in  which  fuller 
light  can  reasonably  be  ex 
pected  upon  questions  as  yet 
perplexing  to  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  Christendom. 

When  Jesus,  an  honoured 
guest  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  noted  his  host's  tacit 
disapproval  of  His  own  attitude 
towards  the  penitent  woman, 
He  said  to  him,  Simon,  I  have 
somewhat  to  say  unto  thee. 
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Simon  replied,  Master,  say  on. 
What  the  Master  had  to  say 
proved  unpalatable  and  sur 
prising  enough ;  we  are  not 
told  whether  Simon  had  the 
grace  and  courage  to  act  upon 
it,  or  whether  his  permission 
to  speak  was  no  more  than 
formal  courtesy.  But  the 
point  is  that  Christ  similarly 
enters  the  modern  home  and 
church  and  social  order,  not 
necessarily  to  find  them  in 
capable  of  adjustment  to  His 
spirit,  but  often  to  find  that, 
with  all  their  outward  defer 
ence  to  Him,  standards  and 
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traditions  of  conduct  are  in 
operation  which  bear  cruelly 
upon  some  members,  and  there 
fore  are  at  variance  with  His 
own  temper  and  mind.  Of 
such  practices  we  may  be  fre 
quently  oblivious.  Custom  has 
deadened  any  qualms  of  con 
science  we  ever  felt  in  the 
matter.  Such  usages  are  in 
terwoven  with  the  social  order 
into  which  we  are  born.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  our  civili 
sation,  and  many  grow  up  to 
share  the  prevalent  notions  of 
morality  and  Christian  prin 
ciple,  without  seriously  ques- 
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tioning  their  compatibility  with 
the  Christian  standard  which 
they  profess,  in  good  faith  it 
may  be,  to  welcome  and  re 
spect.  The  world,  even  the 
religious  world,  has  its  mould 
and  sometimes  it  is  with  a  posi 
tive  shock  of  surprise  that  we 
find  this  mould  quietly  and 
firmly  broken  by  what  is  the 
rising  spirit  of  Christ  with 
in  the  individual  or  the  social 
conscience.  It  is  much  if  we 
can  say,  Master,  say  on.  It 
is  more,  it  is  everything,  if  we 
attempt,  at  all  costs  to  pride 
and  prejudice,  to  rearrange  life 
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under  that  moral  authority  of 
Christ  in  virtue  of  which  He 
moves  to  revise  or  recast  our  con 
ventional  standards  of  thought 
and  action.  And  that  sen 
sitiveness  of  conscience,  that 
recognition  of  the  Speaker's 
authority  rather  than  of  any 
legal  and  verbal  obligation,  is 
what  the  method  of  spiritual 
interpretation,  in  its  genuine 
form,  cherishes.  Its  object  is 
the  growth  of  those  instincts 
in  religious  character  from 
which  the  finest  obedience 
springs.  A  mere  precept,  or 
set  of  precepts,  we  can  take 
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away  with  us.  We  can  put 
them  into  force,  literally,  if  we 
choose.  But  they  soon  ex 
haust  themselves.  They  are 
inelastic,  they  become  stereo 
typed.  We  come  to  the  end 
of  them,  feeling  perhaps  that 
the  world  has  outgrown  their 
usefulness.  And  not  only,  in 
many  cases,  do  they  result  in 
a  curiously  barren,  or  at  least 
inadequate,  line  of  moral  con 
duct,  but  they  leave  the  soul 
blank.  A  man,  e.g.  may  be  a 
communist  without  being  a 
Christian,  or  at  least  a  better 
Christian  for  it.  The  end  is 
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formalism,  the  bondage  of  the 
exterior — a  bondage  which  is 
really  the  mildest  in  the  world, 
because  it  soon  becomes  a  yoke 
of  words  or  of  precepts  done 
simply  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  sanctioned  by  use  and  wont. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  of 
Christ's  words  takes  a  harder 
and  a  higher  way.  In  its  very 
ardour  to  see  the  selfishness 
and  worldliness  of  modern  life 
reduced,  it  steadily  refuses  to 
isolate  these  words  from  the 
entire,  living  spirit  of  Christ 
witnessing  to  the  spirit  of  man 
through  the  history  and  ex- 
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perience  of  the  race.  It  never 
can  see  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
for  it  'turns  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount/  as  Dean  Church 
observed,  '  from  a  code  of  pre 
cepts  into  the  expressions  and 
instances  of  a  character.  Its 
words  do  not  stand  by  them 
selves  ;  they  are  not  as  the 
definite  commandments  of  a 
law;  they  cannot  be  repre 
sented  or  exhausted  by  any 
rules ;  they  have  their  inter 
pretation  and  their  reason  in 
that  divine  temper  which  had 
come  with  Jesus  Christ  to  re 
store  the  world.'  Now,  what 
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can  be  more  exacting  ?  A  say 
ing  is  never  so  hard  in  the 
letter  as  it  is  in  the  spirit,  and 
this  is  to  take  Christ's  words 
in  the  spirit.  What,  again,  can 
be  more  hopeful  and  fruitful 
than  such  an  attitude  towards 
the  Sermon  and  its  Speaker  ? 
Hopeful  and  fruitful  just  on 
the  score  of  its  unabated  pres 
sure.  It  is  hard  upon  the 
mind,  for  it  refuses  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  ethical  per 
plexity  by  the  sword  either  of 
mental  indifference  or  of  emo 
tion.  It  does  not  seek  to  save 
us  the  trouble  *  of  thinking.  It 
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recognises  that  for  the  indivi 
dual,  and  much  more  for  the 
social  conscience,  far  more  than 
a  stimulant  of  emotion  is 
needed.  Patient  study  of  the 
problem  historically,  inquiry 
into  our  ethical  environment, 
with  its  ideals,  achievements, 
and  errors,  and  a  willingness 
to  weigh  and  to  reconsider 
many  factors  of  the  question — 
all  these  are  elements  in  that 
divine  service  of  the  mind 
which  is  substituted  by  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Sermon  for  any  unreflecting 
attempts  to  rush  the  solution 
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of  such  problems  as  are  pre 
sented  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
Christ's  words  and  modern  life. 
And  this  labour  of  the  mind, 
harder  for  the  solution  of  social 
or  international  questions  than 
for  the  individual  life,  is  bound 
up  with  an  equally  severe  de 
mand  upon  the  will  and  con 
science.  All  such  inquiries 
presuppose  honesty  and  sin 
cerity.  None  can  enter  on 
them  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  act  upon  their  results,  be 
these  what  they  may.  Master, 
say  on — is  the  falsest  of  all 
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acts  of  homage  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  are  secretly  re 
solved  to  do  no  more  than  they 
are  doing  or  can  do  without 
serious  disturbance  of  the  status 
quo.  The  spiritual  interpreta 
tion  of  the  Master's  words, 
starting  from  the  conception 
of  man's  sonship  to  the  Father, 
is  only  justified  as  it  is  ready 
to  let  the  new  light  rearrange 
the  old  life,  no  matter  what 
inconvenience  and  shame  may 
ensue.  But,  when  it  is  pre 
pared  for  this,  it  feels,  and  has 
the  right  to  say,  that  any  purely 
literal  interpretation  fails  to 
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present  a  sufficiently  large  and 
living  Christ  to  men  ;  for  even 
though  the  latter  method  is 
often  an  honest  attempt  to  se 
cure  that  perpetual  revision  of 
life  which  is  implicit  in  the 
conception  of  Christ's  authority, 
the  attempt  is  misguided.  Its 
stimulus  does  not  rise  from 
deep  enough  sources.  Its  end 
is  a  communion  with  the  obso 
lete  rather  than  with  the  un 
seen  elements  of  Christianity. 
Whereas  the  spiritual  method 
is  pregnant,  hopeful,  and  alert, 
for  this  if  for  no  other  reason 
that  it  endeavours  above  all  to 
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be  faithful  at  once  to  the  his 
torical  environment  of  Christ's 
words  and  to  the  living  spirit 
of  Him  who  rises  above  the 
first  as  well  as  above  the 
twentieth  century,  with  the 
remoulding  message :  1  have 
somewhat  to  say  unto  thee. 
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